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and the large size of the bust form, which 
includes the entire upper half of the figure, 
also conforms to the custom of that time. 
But though impressive in a way, the con- 
ception of personality is really superficial. 
It lacks a living spirit, and we soon tire of it. 
But as a product of a period when art was 
generally at a low ebb it is a remarkable 
achievement. 

G. M. A. R. 

LEGROS, LEPERE, AND ZORN 

AS announced in a note in the last num- 
ber of the Bulletin, the walls of the print 
galleries have been hung with representa- 
tive selections from the work of Legros, 
Lepere, and Zorn. Most of the prints 
exhibited come from the Museum collec- 
tion, to which many of them came as part 
of the estate of the late Harris Brisbane 
Dick. The lacunae in the permanent col- 
lections of the work of these three men have 
been filled with prints, many of them of 
great rarity, which have been kindly lent 
by several friends of the Museum. Among 
these gentlemen may be mentioned George 
Matthew Adams, Frank Altschul, Thomas 
L. Bennett, Robert W. de Forest, Howard 
Mansfield, Rudolph Ruzicka, and Robert 
Scoville, to all of whom thanks are due not 
only for their generosity but for their 
ready aid and sympathy. 

As it happens, the three print galleries 
contain the evidence in the case of three 
men, of whom one stayed at home and 
another went abroad and settled down, 
while the third went abroad and wandered 
about. Were one skilful enough, one could 
develop the theme quite in the manner of 
one of Grimm's fairy tales — and possibly 
wind it up with a moral, neatly pointed, as 
so many of them were. 

The eldest of the three was Alphonse Le- 
gros, who, having been born in 1837, was 
a youth in the turbulent Paris of the young 
men of the famous "Salon des refuses" of 
1863, to which, if memory serves, he con- 
tributed. He was a pupil of Lecoc de 
Boisbaudran, an instructor whose theory 
of memory training was subsequently to 
make him famous, and who so taught Legros 
that he was able to make a detailed copy 



of Holbein's portrait of Erasmus in the 
Louvre entirely from memory. This trained 
memory was to become one of Legros' most 
striking characteristics, since wherever he 
went he studied the work of the particu- 
lar old masters he most worshiped. The re- 
sult was that before he died his admirers be- 
stowed upon him the loving appellation of 
"belated old master." While still a young 
man, having failed to make a success of his 
struggle against poverty, he emigrated to 
England on the advice of some of his 
friends, among whom at that time were 
Fantin-Latour and James Whistler, and 
through whose kindly influence he secured 
an appointment to one of the Slade teach- 
ing professorships. For a full generation 
he taught drawing, painting, and etching 
at the Slade school, exerting an influence 
which strongly affected the lives and subse- 
quent careers of a number of younger men 
who later achieved positions of importance 
in the English art world. He seems to 
have learned but the very smallest amount 
of English, and although he taught busily 
for more than a score years and married 
an Englishwoman and was the father of 
a family, he remained because of this a 
stranger in his own school and in his own 
house, just as he was a stranger in England 
itself. After his memory this may well 
have been the most important single 
factor in his life, because it explains so 
marvelously his curious detachment from 
the things which surrounded him. No- 
where in all his work can one detect an 
instance in which anything English played 
any part; there is no English characteris- 
tic, no English fact. Although he was a mas- 
ter in the art of constructing landscapes, 
his landscape was always Continental; al- 
though he spent his life delineating peas- 
ants and beggars and monks, none of them 
was English. In his aloof way he dreamed 
and was a poet, his French blood showing 
itself in his interest in the macabre, a 
subject matter to which he returned again 
and again as though fascinated by it. 
Throughout the second half of the nine- 
teenth century this isolated, lonely man 
sought self-forgetfulness in the story of 
Death, elaborating, refining, simplifying 
the impersonal tale like any Frenchman of 
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the fifteenth century, clinging to it as 
though to the one thing of which there 
could be no doubt. 

After he went to England his most im- 
mediate contact with life was shown in the 
series of etched portraits which came in a 
steady flow from his hand. He became 
after a fashion the preferred portrait etcher 
of the intellectual Englishman; Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Huxley, Watts, and many another 
great man sitting to him. It is doubtful 
indeed whether any other etcher of modern 
times has made such an array of portraits 
of such historically important persons, and 
it is certain that, whatever judgment pos- 
terity may have for the rest of his work, 
these portraits, at the head and forefront 
of which stands the great and austere 
plate of Cardinal Manning, will always 
retain their value as important documents 
for the history of their time. 

The second of the men whose prints are 
exhibited was Auguste Lepere, who was 
born in 1849. He was the one who stayed 
at home. There he was taught wood en- 
graving as a trade under Smeeton, one of 
the Englishmen who emigrated to France 
in the early 'forties at the time when the 
vignette books of the Daumier-Gavarni 
type were issuing at their fastest from the 
Paris press and when the French illustrated 
weeklies were entering upon the first of 
their great periods of expansion. Smeeton 
was a commercial engraver and he was the 
patron of a shop in which engraved repro- 
ductions of drawings and paintings were 
turned out in quantity for the publishing 
trade. One can think of little more dif- 
ferent from the surroundings in which 
Legros got his early training, for it may be 
summed up in the antagonism which we feel 
between the words "studio ''and "factory/' 
Thus it was that Lepere grew up in the busy 
atmosphere of commercialized journalism, 
and in his own time came to be the pa- 
tron of a similar establishment from which 
flowed in a steady stream wood blocks for 
every conceivable purpose. Naturally he 
never quite lost some of the things that 
had become ingrained in him during what 
may be called his commercial career. 

But Lepere was not only an engraver for 
the trade, he was also an inveterate ex- 



perimenter in technique; and having in time 
become the most skilful of modern French 
reproductive wood engravers, he went fur- 
ther and finally became the maker of hisown 
designs, doing what none of his countrymen 
before him seems to have done, turning 
himself into a peintre-graveur on wood. He 
was thus the first of the great modern 
French school of original wood engravers, 
and as yet remains unsurpassed by any of 
his followers in his command over all of 
the resources of the block. Whether in the 
beginning he grasped the idea of the wood 
block as a medium of distinctive character 
it is impossible to say, but before he had 
finished there can be no doubt that he had 
done more to show its possibilities than any 
engraver who preceded him. Especially 
he became aware of the primary fact that 
the brilliance of a woodcut depends upon 
the sharpness and definiteness of the con- 
trasts between the white of the paper and 
the black of the ink. Having discovered 
the value of his whites, whether from per- 
sonal experience, or, as seems more likely, 
from study of the little blocks that Daumier 
contributed to such books as the Physiolo- 
gies which were so popular in the eighteen- 
forties, he also found out that the only way 
to get them into his prints was by engrav- 
ing drawings in which the whites played a 
prominent part. And to get this done 
he had to do it himself. 

This he was enabled to do in large meas- 
ure through the generosity and interest of 
several great bibliophiles and publishers who 
called upon him to execute the prints with 
which some of the most noteworthy of 
modern illustrated books are embellished. 
Trained not as an artist but as a com- 
mercial engraver working for periodicals, 
most of his work bears the undeniable 
stamp of the journalist. He was in no 
sense of the word a decorator, and the very 
idea of there being four-square lines about 
a picture bothered him. He remained 
until the end a vignettist, a reporter of the 
fact, without care for form or balance, 
and seemingly unaware that a picture on 
the page of a book either could or should 
bear any relationship to the type with which 
it was to appear. In this, however, it is 
not at all certain that he differed from his 
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countrymen and it is not so much to be 
regarded as an error in either taste or judg- 
ment as a witness to the fact that he was 
most essentially a Frenchman of his own 
time. After all, the eighteen-nineties in 
Paris had their distinctive style, and it 
was that of Lcpere. 

Not content with a countless number of 
graver experiments in black and white on 
the wood block, he went further and tried 
his hand at chiaroscuros and color prints, 
cut planks with the knife in the old tradi- 
tional technical manner, and even produced 
prints in the Japanese technique. He 
made drawings to be reproduced by process 
and by other engravers, and he made a 
few lithographs as charming as any part of 
his work. In middle age his attention was 
called to etching by an outburst of Brac- 
quemond's and according to the story he 
promptly jumped into a sea of acid and as 
immediately emerged from it with his arms 
full of etchings. 

Hitherto his work had been known to 
the bibliophile and the book publisher, but 
with this emergence he came to the notice 
of the collector and dealer in prints who as 
a general rule pay little attention to book 
illustration or even to the woodcut unless 
it be by some famous Renaissance master. 
He promptly took his place among the most 
prominent and best liked of contemporary 
etchers, every year seeing the circle of his 
admirers broaden out until finally they 
were to be found not only in France but in 
England and America. 

In his etchings, possibly because so many 
of them came out as single sheets in which 
the plate line served willy-nilly as a remin- 
der of the boundaries of his picture, he 
gave more attention to composition and to 
the filling of his space than he ever had in 
his woodcuts, where by long habit and 
familiar example he had been accustomed 
to trail his pictures off into the type pages. 
The stiffening that this gave to his scheme 
of picture making was immediately visible 
and his work greatly improved because of 
it, but neither the man nor the hand 
changed in any fundamental respect. He re- 
mained the happy reporter of pleasant days 
in the country, the observant pieton in the 
streets of Paris and Nantes, the lover of old 



buildings and quaint corners. No other 
modern maker of prints would seem to have 
extracted so much quiet amusement and 
interest from the places where men go, and 
none of them to have recorded a greater 
variety of pleasures. From the Abside of 
Notre Dame to the rookeries of Saint- 
Severin, from the quais of the Seine at 
Paris to the Harbor at Nantes, he loved 
and was at home with the people, and not 
content with river and city he followed 
them to the dusty country roads winding 
hot and white over the hills and through the 
forests, and saw them in their farm-yards 
and about their country occupations. It 
was journalistic, for it could not have been 
done in any other spirit, this reporting of 
the habitations of men, but it was well 
done and the world is much the richer for 
its having been done. 

The third and youngest of the men whose 
work is shown in the galleries, was the only 
one of the nineteenth-century etchers who 
lived to see his work competed for in all 
the print markets of the world, and to hear 
of prices paid for single impressions from 
his plates that were as high as those paid 
for prints from the hands of the greatest 
of the old masters. Of Legros' work there 
are two available lists, both in French, and 
neither of them covers more than about 
half his work. Of Lepere's there is one 
list, incomplete and in French. Of Zorn's 
etchings there are many catalogues, in 
French, English, German, and Swedish — a 
compliment, so far as known to the writer, 
never before paid to any etcher within 
many generations after his death. 

Unlike Legros and Lepere, who had to 
struggle and wait for skill and reputation, 
Zorn was a marked man by the time he had 
completed his thirtieth year, and perhaps, 
even, by that time he had done his most 
noteworthy work. He was a kind of Wun- 
derkind; a Swedish peasant lad, friends of 
his father sent him to the art school in 
Stockholm in 1875 at the age of fifteen. 
Brilliant in the schools, he was traveling by 
the time he was twenty-one. He went to 
England, to France, and to Spain, doing 
water colors that were greatly admired 
everywhere. In England under the watch- 
ful and friendly eye of his anglicized coun- 
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tryman Axel Herman Haig, whose large 
architectural etchings were at one time 
so greatly in vogue, he began etching. 
His earliest prints were done at a time when 
he was still fresh from Spain, and at a time 
also when he was much under the influence 
of J. J. Tissot. Later in Paris he saw the 
work of the French impressionist painters 
and adopted a style in his painting which 
while distinctively his own shows unmis- 
takably whence it came. 

His prints with their remarkable brilli- 
ance of light and shade, and their division 
into spots of indefinitely contoured color, 
are the immediate reflection of his tech- 
nique with the brush. A hundred years 
earlier Goya had made wash drawings up- 
on the copper, calling to his aid the aqua- 
tint process. But aside from a few ex- 
periments by Delacroix and Manet, etching 
had remained distinctly a linear method, 
unless possibly for the so elaborately wiped 
plates produced by Whistler during his 
Venetian period, and it was not until Zorn 
came upon the scene that any one again 
exhibited an etching technique boldly 
based upon the use of the brush rather than 
of the point. His prints in large measure 
can be assimilated to the work of painters 
who use opaque water color applied boldly 
to the paper with a dry square brush. It 
was an innovation which carried the world 
before it. He exhibited in Paris in 1889 
and again in 1891, and he was a made man. 

One of the Swedish representatives to 
the World's Fair held at Chicago in 1893, 
he spent more than a year in this country, 
forming many friendships and painting 
and etching the portraits of many dis- 
tinguished persons. After that he became 
literally a man of the world; for although 
he made his home in Sweden, he was much 
in England and France and not infre- 
quently in this country. His latest Swed- 
ish biographer compares him to Ishmael. 
It is to this uneasy wandering, perhaps, 
that is due the lack of any particularly 
local characteristics in his work — he was 
at home and comfortable in too many 
places for it ever to take on any especial 
local accent. 

Even in his subject matter he was for the 
greater part international, since aside from 



a few Swedish genre scenes his work was 
principally confined to portraiture and the 
nude. It is to his etched studies of the 
naked female figure that he doubtless owes 
much of his esteem among collectors. There 
was a photographic lack of reticence about 
his blue-eyed vision, which, very masculine 
and quite ruthless, found keen, breezy 
enjoyment in observing the bathers along 
the shore. At times his boldness of vision 
passed into downright insolence and there 
are even plates which verge perilously upon 
what is known as the vulgar. But in spite 
of this tendency, possibly even in part 
because of it, his frank eye saw many 
things which to the world have proved 
full of brilliance and charm. Alone of all 
modern etchers, perhaps better than any 
of the older ones excepting Rembrandt, 
Zorn rendered the unclad human body. 
There have been better draughtsmen, 
greater composers of pictures, deeper 
thinkers, but no etcher with that one ex- 
ception has so suggested the smooth 
rotundity of the human body as seen 
through its atmospheric envelope. 

Skilful as the nudes are, it is quite possi- 
ble that it is to the long series of portraits 
that Zorn must look for his more abiding 
and sober renown. Like the nudes they 
are superficial, and unlike them there are 
many more failures in their number, for it 
may as well be admitted it was not always 
that Zorn was successful. Some at best are 
portraits charges, some frankly are stupid 
performances — the kind of thing to be ex- 
pected of a man whose carelessness often 
kd to digestive troubles and their conse- 
quent effect upon both mind and hand — 
but among them there are many most 
brilliant and telling presentations of the 
outward aspect of men in whom the world 
is likely to be long interested. On occasion, 
as in the portrait known as The Toast, and 
in those of Renan and Marquand, Zorn 
produced prints which inevitably will take 
rank among the most startling and vital 
portraits ever produced on the copper 
and which will hold their own without 
thought of the person represented. 

The difficulty of judging of a performance 
marked by such great inequalities, such 
startling brilliance and such leaden dull- 
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ness, such errors in taste, is extremely 
difficult, for there is no median line to go 
by. The critic of today if he be wise will 
content himself with pointing out fearlessly 
the extremes between which the pendulum 
swings, leaving any attempt at determina- 
tion of its resting point to be undertaken 
by others. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

REARRANGEMENT OF 
STAINED GLASS INCLUDING 
SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS 

J HE display of works of decorative art 
in museums presents few more difficult 
problems than that of the installation of 




ROUNDEL 
FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 

examples of stained glass. The necessity 
for sufficient light in the galleries frequently 
precludes the filling of side-windows with 
colored glass, while the glass itself does not 
show to best advantage if much overhead 
light is admitted. There is, however, a 
happy mean whereby light sufficient for 
objects in cases may be admitted from 
overhead but so controlled as to darken 
the inside surfaces of stained glass shown 
in side-windows. An experiment along 
these lines is seen in the recent installation 
of forty-six pieces of stained glass of the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century in the 
Gold Room (Floor II, Room 32) of the 
Museum. 

A strictly chronological arrangement 
has not been possible, due to the varying 
shapes and sizes of the pieces, but in general 



the earlier glass is in the windows to the 
right of the entrance, the later glass to the 
left. 

In the first window in the right-hand wall 
Gothic glass of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries from France, Eng- 
land, and Germany has been grouped. It is 
at first characterized by heavy leading 
studied carefully in connection with the 
design, by the employment chiefly of full 
pure color whose general tone is deep and 
rich, and by a bold use of paint with very 
little gradation between its tones. The 
three roundels in the lower left-hand corner 
show glass painting developing through 
these centuries in three countries — France, 
Germany, and England. The first and the 




ROUNDEL 
ENGLISH, XV CENTURY 

last are recent acquisitions by the Museum 
and have not before been shown. The 
French example, 1 a piece from the four- 
teenth century, is a detail from a larger 
composition. The whole essential portion 
of the design is marked by the leading and 
the juxtaposed colors, the painted decora- 
tion playing a subsidiary part. The glass is 
of uneven thickness, which gives variety to 
the color values. The second little roundel 2 
is an English piece of the fifteenth century 
illustrative of a type which depends en- 
tirely upon its painted design. Occupying 
the whole of the center is the Eagle of 
Saint John the Evangelist painted in 
brown on whitish glass, with pointed radia- 
tions of yellow. The eagle holds in his bill a 

1 Acc. No. 21.87.2; diameter 9 inches. 

2 Ace. No 2 1 .87. 1 ; diameter 7I inches. 
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